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“NEED FOR LEADERSHIP" 
by 


Kenneth MacDonald, Editor 
Des Moines Register - Tribune 


I feel honored to be asked to speak to this group. Your membership in this 
association and your presence at this convention are proof that you are thoughtful 
people contributing your efforts to a most important community project. 


When your trustee chairman asked me to make this talk she gave me wide latitude 
in selecting a subject. This latitude is always pleasant for the speaker, but it is a 
hazard for the audience. It increases the possibility that the speaker will choose a 
topic in which the audience has no interest. Your chairman did suggest that I might 
talk on a subject related to current events. I assume she thought you might be 
interested in what relationships a newspaper editor might see between current happen- 
ings in the world and the role which all of us play as citizens in a democracy. 


Each era in history has its own particular problems and the need to find solutions 
to them. In view of the state of affairs in the world in which you and I happen to 
be living, it seems to me that the primary need of our time is for men to learn how 
to live together. That is an over-simplification, of course, and I hasten to add I do 
not mean “togetherness” or regimentation or conformity. I mean almost the opposite. 
I mean living together creatively and responsibly and peacefully with respect for the 
dignity of the individual. 


I say this because the one common denominator of most of the serious problems 
that plague mankind today is interdependence. Whether we study the problem of 
integration in the South, or the conflict in the Middle East, or the controversies of 
labor and management, or the threat of war in the Formosa Strait, the one new factor 
which exists in each situation and the factor which lends urgency and significance to 
the problem is that in each case we are all affected by the outcome. 


There is nothing new about racial conflict. It has been going on ever since men 
of different color first encountered each other. Until recently these inter-racial 
clashes, whatever their moral implications, have had relatively little effect on anyone 
except those directly involved. Now, however, because of our rapidly shrinking world, 
it is clear, I think, that we must find some way to achieve a reasonable harmony among 
races, because failure to do so will result in catastrophe for all of us. 


There is nothing new about turmoil in the Middle East. There has been armed 
conflict there of one kind or another since the beginning of civilization. But in the 
small world of today, the western hemisphere has become so dependent on the Middle 
East for oil and for trade routes and for other reasons that it is no longer possible 
to turn our backs on this turmoil with the comfortable thought that it will have little 
or no effect on our own way of life. 


Workers and employers have been arguing for generations, sometimes with physical 
violence, but those of us not directly involved have not until recently felt much concern 
about these controversies. We are now beginning to realize that bargaining sessions 
in which one union leader has the power to paralyze an entire vital industry and in 
which one employer controls virtually the entire production of an important product— 
we are beginning to realize such bargaining sessions do have an immediate effect on 
the lives and welfare of all of us. 
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This interdependence has come about, of course, because of the dwindling size of 
our world, the faster transportation, the greatly improved communication facilities, 
the specialization brought about by our technology, the pressures of population growth 
—phenomenal with which we are all familiar. 


I think it is apparent that we can no longer allow some of the fundamental problems 
in human relations to go unsolved. The penalty of nct solving them is now too severe. 

The oft-repeated statement of H. G. Wells about civilization being a race between 
education and catastrophe is more applicable now than it was when he made it. Unless 
we—meaning all of the citizens of this democratic society—develop a much broader 
afareness of our problems, a much deeper understanding of the conflicts in human 
relations, a greater acceptance of responsibility and respect for leadership, a wider 
discernment of the issues of our present world, then we do indeed face the likelihood 
of catastrophe, either physical destruction or the regimentation prophesied by Orwell 
and Huxley. 


I do not wish to be a prophet of doom or a voice of despair, for I am not a 
pessimist, but I do think it is fruitful for us to examine our performance in this 
extremely difficult task of living together. It seems to me that for a society like 
ours which boasts of its high literacy rate, which gives lip service at least to ethical 
and moral standards, which occupies itself with a thousand and one do-good projects 
presumably for the benefit of mankind, which prides itself on a system of universal 
public education—it seems to me that for a society like that, there is a disturbing 
amount of ignorance and indifference in our land and a puzzling lack of leadership 
in the really difficult issues that confront us. 


As one example of a puzzling and disturbing lack of leadership in this state, let’s 
examine the failure of the state of Iowa to provide adequate funds for the state 
colleges and the state university. You are all familiar with the political civil war 
which developed between the legislature and the governor over that issue last year. 
Both the legislature and the governor agreed, in their public statements at least, that 
the funds were needed. But the Republican legislature, you will recall, in voting the 
funds included in the same bill a sales-tax provision repugnant to the governor, and 
the governor, in order to protect his political position on the tax issue, vetoed the entire 
measure. As a result, we have lost two vital years in the development of our tax- 
supported educational institutions in this state. 


Now, this seems to me to be a shocking example of lack of political leadership in 
Iowa, and I think the criticism applies equally to both political parties. If there had 
been any real leadership among the Republican majority in the legislature, or if 
there had been any real leadership in the Democratic executive wing of the state 
house, a solution could have been found to this dilemma. The problem was actually 
approached by both sides with the attitude of “I am right and you are wrong, and if 
you won’t give in, you will have to suffer the political consequences.” If it had been 
approached instead with an attitude of “What is best for the state of Iowa?” I am 
confident a solution could have been found which would have given the institutions 
the money they needed without forcing either political side into a humiliating political 
defeat. 


Why was not this approach used? Because the persons who were guiding these 
operations acted as political managers and not as leaders, and because not enough 
people in the state understood the problem or cared enough about it to force them to 
do otherwise. 


Essentially the same situation exists with respect to many other problems, including 
those more far-reaching than the one I have cited. 


The racial situation in the South has arrived at an ominous stage. What we now 
have is a deadlock between the federal government and several of the southern states 
which are determined not to accept the recent Supreme Court decisions as law. It is 
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difficult to see how this deadlock can be broken by force. It is tragic that Governor 
Faubus in Arkansas took the position he did a year ago, virtually in defiance of the 
federal government, but it is clear by now that the force applied against him has not 
improved the situation. If the problem cannot be solved by force, then there are only 
two alternatives. One is nullification of the Supreme Court’s decisions and the other 
is a negotiated understanding with the southern states which will bring about on terms 
they will accept the eventual abandonment of compulsory segregation. The latter 
alternative is the only acceptable one, but it cannot be achieved without leadership, 
and the sad fact is that in the four years since the Supreme Court decision was handed 
down, no really influential political leader has emerged with a willingness to work for 
such an understanding. No politician has had the courage to risk a stand which might 
be unpopular among a sizeable group of his constituents. Again this is not a partisan 
criticism. It applies, for example, to the two senators from Arkansas, both men of 
ability and integrity. And it applies equally to the administration in Washington 
which has shown little disposition to deal with the problem except after an emergency 
has arisen, and then only by the application of force. 


In international affairs, too, it seems to me there is a failure to exert strong 
measures of leadership to avoid the type of crisis which could plunge the world into 
war. There should have been nothing startling about the development of the recent 
Middle East emergency which caused us to rush troops to Lebanon and risk the 
possibility of war. Even the most casual student of the Middle East has recognized 
the rise of Arab nationalism, the increasing bitterness of the Arab-Israeli controversy, 
and the fruitful opportunity for Russian subversion that exists in that area. Since the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1948 it has been obvious that there could be no enduring peace 
in the Middle East without a negotiated understanding among the various interests 
there brought about by outside leadership. This is not a matter of hindsight. The 
record is full of warnings from virtually every informed person who has visited that 
area. Yet with one exception, no real effort has been made in the ten intervening 
years to arrive at an acceptable accommodation of the forces in that part of the world. 
Here again I am not making a partisan political criticism, because there has been no 
essential difference in attitude or approach between Republican and Democratic 
administrations. 


Along with this lack of leadership—and related to it—goes what seems to me to 
be a widespread apathy and indifference to many of the problems which arise from 
human beings trying to live together. 


Every editor knows, and this is the most disturbing single fact about the news- 
paper profession, that more readers are interested in superficial than in significant 
news. The antics of Liz Taylor and Eddie Fisher will draw far more readers than 
the latest news from Quemcy and Matsu, even though the Formosa Strait news has 
the big headlines and the most space. It is an indictment of all of us in the newspaper 
business that we have not yet learned how to make significant news interesting enough 
or attractive enough to induce more subscribers to read it. 


Whatever the reason for it, the evidence of apathy and ignorance is all too clear. 
To cite just a few examples: Several weeks after the details of the Sherman Adams 
incident had been thoroughly disclosed—the acceptance by Adams of hotel accomoda- 
tions, household furnishings, expensive clothes, etc., from Mr. Goldfine—the Gallup 
poll discovered that roughly half of the persons interviewed either knew nothing about 
the case or had no opinion about whether Adams should continue his job in the White 
House. I am not suggesting that everyone should have had the same reaction to these 
disclosures. I am suggesting that everyone should have had some reaction. 


In a public opinion survey made this summer in this state by a reputable survey 
organization, a third of the persons interviewed had no opinion on whether the present 
administration in Washington was doing a good job in handling international relations. 
Fifty-eight per cent had never heard of the right-to-work law in this state. Fifty-two 
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per cent thought the governor and the legislature had worked together harmoniously 
during the last legislative session, which is far from the truth, and twenty-five per 
cent of those who thought one highly-placed official had performed well in his job 
were unable to give any reason to explain why they thought so. 


This reminds me of Joyce Cary’s statement in his recently-published book: “It is 
the tragedy of the world that no one knows what he doesn’t know—and the less a man 
knows, the more sure he is that he knows everything.” 


I don’t contend that there is anything new about this situation; I contend only 
that it is more urgent that we do something to correct it. 


If people are to live together decently and creatively in peace and in freedom, 
then somehow we have to find the key to understanding one another and to making 
satisfactory accommodations without force. 


I do not profess to know how to solve this problem, but if what I have said has 
any validity, then perhaps some general conclusions can be drawn. It seems to me 
there are certain habits of thinking, certain mental attitudes which might provide 
some approach to the solution of this problem. All of us, directly or indirectly, do 
influence current events. Every citizen in a democracy has some influence on the 
actions of his government. It may be a negative influence in the case of the citizen 
who doesn’t take the trouble to vote—or even worse, the citizen who doesn’t take the 
time to be certain of what he is voting for—but positively or negatively, each person 
does exert an influence. 


Within this framework then, I would list as my first conclusion the need for 
all of us to think more broadly about America’s role in the world today. For more 
than a decade the keystone of our foreign policy has been—and it still is—opposition 
to communism. Without in any degree minimizing the necessity for defending our- 
selves against totalitarianism, it is still true that this policy s primarily a defensive 
and negative policy. It lacks the positive, creative aspects which come only from 
strong and brilliant and imaginative leadership. Merely opposing communism accom- 
plishes nothing toward finding an accommodation for the conflicting forces in the 
world. 


As an example, let me cite a personal experience. Last year I had the good 
fortune to visit Asia. Every place I went from the Middle East India and on to Japan, 
I found people who wanted friendship with the United States but who were also very 
suspicious of us because of our constant pressure on them to join us in opposition to 
Russia. Many of them thought we were trying to establish some new form of colonial 
control over them. Now obviously they are naive in this attitude and obviously they 
have not had enough experience with the Russians to understand the dangers of com- 
munism. 


But the fact remains that our policies, because they appear negative, are not 
dispelling that naivete and are not winning us solid friendships there. When you 
remember that more than half of the world’s population is in that area and that a 
sizeable proportion of the world’s resources are there, and that Asia is growing rapidly 
is power and influence, it becomes obvious that in our own interest we greatly need 
to develop a better understanding between them and us. 


Second, it seems to me clear that we do not solve our problems merely by placing 
greater emphasis on science and technology, as so many persons have been demanding 
since Russia launched its first sputnik. No intelligent person would minimize the 
importance of science. If it is true that we have lagged behind the Russians in our 
science education—and I am not sure it is true—then obviously we should be concerned 
about how to improve that situation. We were right, I think, in being shocked by 
sputnik. But to think that we can make ourselves secure through technical military 
superiority is a dangerous belief which grows out of either ignorance or lack of 
perspective. I am disturbed that so many critics seem to have a childlike faith in the 
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belief that if we load our schools with courses in science and pour enough money into 
scholarships for science then the United States can create a peaceful world without 
challenge. It seems clear to me that in our higher education, in whatever blend of the 
professional and vocational with the humanities and the liberal arts seems most 
effective, the emphasis needs to be on the development of intellectual capacity and 
the search for more fruitful social patterns in an interdependent society. 


I think no man today can be considered educated unless he has some understanding 
of the dimensions of this problem of human associations and unless he realizes the 
urgent necessity for imaginative, original thinking in finding solutions. I suspect 
that this may lead to re-examination of many of our concepts and the development of 
wholly new insights into human associations. I suspect we need to know far more 
about how our minds work, how our thoughts are communicated, how public opinion 
is formed, how moral values are established, how leadership is developed before we 
can eliminate some of the monumental misconceptions that plague the world. And 
I suggest this is fully as important as sending a space ship to the moon. 


This leads me to my third conclusion, which has to do specifically with education. 
Probably at no time in our history has there been so much discussion and controversy 
about our educational system as there is now. This is healthy as long as our discussion 
is informed discussion and as long as our controversy is responsible controversy. The 
observation I want to make about our educational system is that in these times the 
only type of educational institution which deserves to exist is the one which is dedicated 
to the pursuit of excellence. 


I hope this doesn’t sound like a platitude, and I am afraid it does. What I am 
trying to say is that in our schools and colleges quality should be the paramount factor. 


I make a point of this because quality in our educational system, like quality in 
anything else, costs money. And all of us in this room have the opportunity to 
influence the amount of money being spent on our educational system. We are all 
voters and taxpayers, so we have the opportunity to influence directly the expenditures 
on our publicly-supported schools, both at the elementary and high school level and at 
the college and university level. Many of us, I suspect, also have some connection 
directly with the independent colleges in this area. And furthermore, all of you in 
this group are people of influence in your home communities. 


I am as pained as anyone else at tax-collecting time and I am as impatient as 
anyone over the extravagance in many of our government offices. But I think that 
education is our most important function, and I accept the fact that if our educational 
system, both public and private, is to be of top quality, then we have to reconcile 
ourselves to spending more money on it in the future. And I am impatient with 
anyone who thinks this can’t be done. We, in this country, spend annually approxi- 
mately twelve billion dollars for all education. At the same time we spend approxi- 
mately fourteen and one half billion for tobacco products and acoholic beverages. It 
is obviously ridiculous to argue that we cannot afford better education. We can afford 
whatever level of education we decide we want. 


If we want the public as a whole to place a higher value on education, then those 
of us who have the opportunity for action need to demonstrate that we place a high 
value on it. If we do not demonstrate by our actions that we think teachers are worth 
as much as carpenters and that libraries are worth as much as parking garages, we 
cannot expect the public at large to raise its sights. 


If anything I have said here implies that some elements of our educational system 
are not of the highest quality, I am not blaming the professional educators. Our 
educators are targets for all kinds of criticism, some of it perhaps justified. But I 
think it is unfair to blame everything that we may not like about our schools on the 
professionals. It is not true that our educational system has been captured by a small 
group of educators and spirited away from the people. 
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If I were to make any generalized criticism of our educational system as a whole, 
I would say, on the contrary, that it has probably been too responsive to popular opinion. 
We have been living in a materialistic age, and the demand has been for more and more 
practical education, with the word “practical” usually meaning money-making. 


I have no intention here of involving myself in the controversy over professional 
or technical education versus the liberal arts curriculum aimed at broad intellectual 
versatility. I am sure both are necessary, and I leave it to the experts to devise the 
proper mixture of the two. But I am convinced that for one reason or another far 
too many students look upon college primarily as a training course for material success 
and only secondarily as education for intellectual living. And I think we will not 
solve the problems of our time until the world of ideas is considered more important, 
more exciting, more rewarding, than the world of things. 


In conclusion I should like to say that even though I have dwelt at some length 
on some of the complicated problems we live with, i do not take a gloomy view of the 
future. I emphasize these problems because I think they will be solved only when more 
people are willing to devote themselves to the riddle of human associations, and because 
I think the strength of America lies in the fact that in every community people such 
as you are willing to give their time and their energy to problems <:cth as these. 


First General Session Wednesday Afternoon, October 22 


Donald O. Rod, President 

lowa Library Association 

Welcome to the Sixty-Fifth Conference by the President. 

Welcome to Mason City by George E. Mendon, Mayor and Ray Smith, Director, Mason 
City Public Library. 


Response to Welcome by Ruth Dennis, Vice-President, lowa Library Association. 


Introduction of Exhibitors 
Ray Smith, Local Chairman 
The exhibitors from the following firms were introduced and asked to come to the 


front and be recognized: 


Addressograph Grolier Society 

American Corp. Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. 
Association Convention Exhibits H. R. Hunting Co., Inc. 
Benefic Press Imperial Book Co. 
Children’s Press J. B. Lippincott Co. 

P. F. Collier & Son, Corp. Maplewood Bookbindery 

F. E. Compton & Co. A. C. McClurg and Co. 
Creative Educational Society New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 
Demco Library Supplies Pigott Supply Co. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. Remington Rand 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. Spencer Press, Inc. 

Follett Library Book Co. O. G. Waffle Book Co. 
Charles M. Gardner & Co. Western News Company 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. World Book Encyclopedia 


Gerstenslager Co. 


Report of Nominating and Elections Committee 
Vira Blankenburg, Chairman 


The following report was read: 
Vice-President and President Elect, Harold Goldstein 


Secretary, Julia Bartling 
Executive Board, Gladys Kehm 
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Report of Membership Committee 
Mrs. Marjorie McAllister, Public Library of Des Moines 


Mrs. McAllister reported that 1589 was the total membership. 


Report of the lowa State Traveling Library 
Ernestine Grafton, Director 


See Iowa Library Quarterly, October 1958 for complete biennial report. 


Trustees’ Dinner Wednesday Evening, October 22 


Mrs. Paul H. Cheyney, Chairman 
Glenwood Board of Trustees 


Trustee Certificate of Merit 
Frank Milligan, Jefferson Public Library 

Mr. Frank Milligan presented the trustee award posthumously to Mr. Fred Jensma 
for Mrs. Jensma who died during her term of office as Chairman of the Trustee Section. 


Mr. Kenneth McDonald gave an address which stimulated those present to serious 
thoughts. See lead article in this quarterly. 


Extension Section Breakfast Thursday, October 23 


Catherine Seitz, Chairman 
Dubuque County Library 


Mr. Wilfred L. Morin, Extension Specialist, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office 
of Education, gave the group of librarians present an inspirational informal talk on 
the role of the librarian in new local and state library developments. He stressed the 
importance of an open mind and enthusiastic leadership for each and every librarian 
in the new state program. 

Miss Christine Coffey, Assistant Director and Head of Extension, Iowa State 
Traveling Library, explained the new “Public Library Standards Program” and urged 
the librarians to invite the headquarters and field staff to meet with their boards to 
explain the advantages of the program to a particular library no matter how small. 


Second General Session Thursday Morning, October 23 


Mrs. Paul Cheyney 


Mr. Wilfred L. Morin spoke on “The Responsibilities of the Iowa Library Trustees”. 
He pointed out that library development must be a cooperative endeavor and that the 
trustees stood in the position of a planner, policy maker, and campaigner. 

He gave some examples of successful programs in other states where trustees 
had carried their rightful responsibilities of community and state leadership. 


Section Luncheons 


The following sections held luncheon meetings: 
Circulation Section 
Children and Young People’s Section 
College Section 
Resources and Technical Services 
Trustee Section 


Please see roster of officers at close of this issue. 
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Exhibitors’ Afternoon Thursday Afternoon, October 23 


A special exhibit period with coffee hour was sponsored by the Iowa Library 
Association for the first time. Librarians were given an opportunity to view new 
books, equipment, and supplies and exhibitors were able to meet librarians and renew 
acquaintances. 





Third General Session Thursday Evening, October 23 


Ruth Dennis 


The Third General Session was called to order by President Donald Rod with 
approximately 170 members present. A letter from Richard B. Harwell, Executive 
Secretary of the Association of College and Research Libraries was read. 


Miss Ruth Dennis, Vice-Pesident, President-Elect, was introduced as moderator 
of a panel and chairman for the discussion. Miss Dennis spoke briefly about the 
future of I.L.A. and invited questions and comments from the audience. Several points 
were discussed as follows: 


Future Conference: Days of the week on which meetings are to be held were 
discussed. Reaction from the group was that the majority favored Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The second favored run of days was Thursday and Friday and 
the third was Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 


National Library Week: A summary of the activities of Iowa Library Association 
and the Iowa State Traveling Library during National Library Week of 1958 was 
given. Miss Dennis also presented some of the facts obtained as a result of a question- 
naire which she had recently sent out to some fifty libraries in the State. After 
much discussion the following ideas were developed: (1) that I.L.A. sponsor two 
mailings for the distribution of materials for National Library Week. One would be 
the Catalyst National Library Week issue and the other would be posters, table tents, 
etc.; (2) Libraries in towns over 10,000 population would order their own supplies; 
(3) the State would follow the direction of the national committee as near as possible; 
(4) the Association was urged to carry the burden through a state committee of 
librarians and trustees and (5) several ways of financing the Week were suggested. 


Scholarship Fund: Dan Williams, Public Library of Des Moines, suggested that 
the Association study the possibility of the establishment of one or more partial 
scholarships in library science. He cited the example of the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion. He also suggested that a committee be established to study the problem. On 
a show of hands about 100 favored such a plan for a scholarship fund. 


Future of the Iowa State Traveling Library: James Marvin, Chairman, Iowa 
Library Association Legislative Committee, Cedar Rapids, spoke briefly about the 
future of the Iowa State Traveling Library. He mentioned the coming session of the 
General Assembly and the difficulties facing the Library. 


Frank T. Milligan, Chairman, Jefferson Board of Trustees and member of the 
Iowa Library Association Committee, read the following resolution passed by the 
Iowa Library Association Trustees Section during the 1958 conference and asked that 
I.L.A. officially endorse the resolution: 


“We, the Library Trustees of the State of Iowa, do individually and as a group 
endorse the work and progress of the Iowa State Traveling Library Board and com- 
mend them for their vision. We do hereby recommend that the Governor and the 
Joint Appropriations Committee accept the Iowa State Traveling Library Trustees’ 
Budget as submitted and provide the necessary funds to carry through the program 
to the end that all the people of the State of Iowa may have adequate library service.” 
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“We also desire that within the proposed budget the salaries of the Director and 
the professional library positions be made comparable to library operations of similar 
size, and in line with the vital nature of their positions.” 


Because the Third General Session was not a business session, the President ruled 
that action could not be taken until the Banquet Business Session Meeting. It was 
passed unanimously at that time. 


Russell Schaal, Chairman, State Board, expressed thanks to the Trustees for 
passing the resolution. He also reminded the group that action would be needed when 
“we go to the legislature”. 


State School Library Supervisors: There was some discussion about the develop- 
ment of school library standards and the establishment of a State School Library 
Supervisor. President Rod reported that progress is being made in the development 
of school library standards. A committee to prepare the standards has been appointed 
and the standards are being developed on the Iowa State Teachers College Campus. 


Audio-Visual Section: Harold Goldstein, acting chairman, audio-visual planning 
committee, spoke briefly about the interest and need for a section devoted to audio- 
visual materials. He announced that there would be a Section organizational meeting 
on Friday afternoon open to all that were interested. 


Fourth General Session Friday Morning, October 24 


The Fourth General Session was sponsored jointly with the Iowa Association of 
School Librarians. Betty Buckingham, President of the School Librarians Association, 
presided. Dilla W. MacBean, formerly Supervisor of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools, 
spoke on “The Role of the School Library in the Total Library Program.” Her ex- 
cellent address has been circulated elsewhere. 


Luncheon 


The luncheon was open to the Iowa Library Association with the Children and 
Young People’s Section in charge. Marion Young, Chief of the Children’s Department, 
Detroit Public Library and formerly of the Public Library of Des Moines staff, spoke 
on “And What Is the Use of a Book”. 


Banquet Friday Evening, October 24 


The annual banquet of the Association was held on Friday Evening with Marie 
Sandoz speaking on “The Integrity of an Author”. At the close of her talk the 
last business meeting of the Session was held. The new officers for 1959 were intro- 
duced. The retiring officers were also presented. 


A citation was presented to Lydia Margaret Barrette for her long and distinguished 
services to Iowa libraries. She was also presented with a life membership in the As- 
sociation. 


The resolution concerning the Iowa State Traveling Library passed by the 
Trustees Section and read at the Third General Session was read again by Mrs. 
R. C. Berrie, Mason City Public Library Trustee. She moved that the resolution 
be endorsed by the Iowa Library Association. It was seconded by Miss Barrette. The 
motion was unanimously carried. 


The registration for conference was reported as 310. 


The meeting was turned over to the new president Ruth Dennis. In her brief 
inaugural speech, she pledged her support of the Iowa State Traveling Library and 
her interest in all libraries. 
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IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


1958 - 1959 
Officers 

dane er il wicca wp ashe hee RuTH DENNIS, Librarian 
Carnegie-Stout Free Library 
Dubuque 

CE. s 6.004000 0a eranewae's ... HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, Librarian 
Davenport Public Library 
Davenport 

ee Si a idk da are ey Lis arid JULIA BARTLING, Acting Head 


Reference Service 
State University of Iowa Libraries 
Iowa City 


Ps osu ened eee wee wan eos cle JACK E. TILLSON, Librarian 
Boone High School and Junior 
College Libraries 


Mie, COE ww oo on ovo bccn ceccas CLARIBEL SOMMERVILLE 
Coordinator of Technical Processes 
Public Library of Des Moines 


Board of Directors 


ERNESTINE GRAFTON, Director, Iowa State Traveling Library 

GLADYs KEHM, Head, Circulation Department, Mason City Public Library 
ALICE LAMMERS, Librarian, Central College, Pella 

DONALD O. Rop, Librarian, Iowa State Teacher’s College, Cedar Falls 
Mrs. MYRTLE WILLIAMS, Librarian, Onawa Public Library 


Section Officers 
Audio-Visual Section 


Chairman Pro-tem....................05. HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, Librarian 
Davenport Public Library 


Steering Committee: Mrs. Maxine Crothers, Fine Arts Associate, lowa State Travel- 
ing Library; Henry W. Engel, Librarian, Ottumwa; Mrs. Leona Lacock, Librarian, 
Jefferson Public Library; Margaret Nordholm, Librarian, Waterloo Public Li- 
brary; and George Snyder, Head, Music Department, Public Library of Des 
Moines. 
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Children's and Young People's Section 


Chairman 


Circulation Group 


Chairman 


College Section 


Chairman. . 


Secretary 


Extension Section 


Chairman. 


Vice-Chairman 


Secretary 


Resources and Technical Services 


Chairman 


Secretary 


Trustee Section 


Chairman. . 


Vice-Chairman 





Secretary. 
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Mrs. VIRA BLANKENBURG 
Davenport Public Library 


VIOLA JAMES, Librarian 
Des Moines Board of Education 


PHYLLIS TSCHADI 
Carnegie-Stout Free Public Library 
Dubuque 


MARGARET NORDHOLM, Librarian 
Waterloo Public Library 


FORREST BrowN, Librarian 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon 


ALICE LAMMERS, Librarian 
Central College, Pella 


Mrs. CATHERINE SEITZ, Librarian 
Dubuque County Library 


BETH ANNIS, Librarian 
Algona Public Library 


Mrs. PHYLLIS LONG, Librarian 
Jasper County Library, Newton 


THELMA KIRKPATRICK 
Ottumwa Public Library 


ELEANOR KOESTER 
Davenport Public Library 


. Mrs. KATHERINE StTrOuD, Chairman 


Public Library of Des Moines Board 


Mrs. ELIZABETH UHLENHOPP, Chairman 
Hampton Board of Trustees 


Mrs. Harry KLEEBURG, Trustee 
Scott County Public Library 








lowa Library Association 1959 Annual Conference 
Des Moines — October 21 - 23, 1959 


1959 American Library Association Conference 
Washington, D. C. — June 21 - 27, 1959 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 
(Sponsored by the lowa Library Association and the lowa State Traveling Library) 


District 1—Guttenberg Public Library May 5 
District 2—Clarion Public Library May 6 
District 3—Newell Public Library. May 7 
District 4—Ida Grove Public Library April 23 
District 5—Jefferson Public Library. April 22 
District 6—Cornell College, Mount Vernon April 21 
District 7—Ft. Madison Public Library . April 30 
District 8—Indianola Public Library April 29 
District 9—Corning Public Library April 28 


Program Chairmen 


District 1—Elsie Datisman, Reference Librarian, Carnegie-Stout Free Public Library, 
Dubuque 

District 2—Laura S. Shellenberger, Assistant Librarian, Humboldt Public Library 

District 3—Mrs. Imelda Borreson, Children’s Librarian, Sheldon Public Library 

District 4—Mrs. Margaret McElrath, Librarian, Woodbury County Library, Moville 

District 5—Mrs. Marion F. Krohnke, Librarian, Perry Public Library 

District 6—Warren Tracy, Librarian, Coe College, Cedar Rapids 

District 7—Henry W. Engle, Librarian, Ottumwa Public Library 

District 8—Alice Lammers, Librarian, Central College, Pella 

District 9—Mrs. Annie Mickelwait, Librarian, Glenwood Public Library 


Trustee Co-Chairmen 


District 1—Mrs. K. Coltman, Secretary, Manchester Public Library Board 
District 2—Mrs. W. Housel, Secretary, Humboldt Public Library Board 
District 3—Mrs. O. M. Chaney, Spencer Public Library trustee 

District 4—Mrs. Bruce Snell, President, Ida Grove Public Library Board 
District 5—Reynolds Thomas, Fort Dodge Public Library trustee 

District 6—Mrs. J. Richard Wagner, Cedar Rapids Public Library trustee 
District 7—Mrs. Kenneth Anderson, Bloomfield Public Library trustee 

District 8—Cornelia Rhynsberger, Carnegie-Viersen Public Library trustee, Pella 
District 9—Mrs. E. C. Andrews, President, Corning Public Library Board 
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Hostess 


District 1—Mrs. Nora Meyer, Librarian, Guttenberg Public Library 

District 2—Mrs. Nellie Littlefield, Librarian, Clarion Public Library 

District 3—Mrs. Mildred Danielson, Librarian, Newell Public Library 

District 4—Mrs. Ruth Crom, Librarian, Ida Grove Public Library 

District 5—Mrs. Leona Lacock, Librarian, Jefferson Public Library 

District 6—Forrest E. Brown, Librarian, Cornell College, Mount Vernon 

District 7—Irma W. Hopley, Librarian, Cattermole Memoria! Library, Fort Madison 
District 8—Ruth Dyer, Librarian, Indianola Public Library 

District 9—Mrs. Edna West, Librarian, Corning Public Library 


Twenty-four librarian and trustee participants in the 1959 District Meetings, 
certain officers of ILA, and the staff of the lowa State Traveling Library met in the 
office of the Director of the Iowa State Traveling Library on Thursday, January 15th. 


The program for the 1959 District Meetings were planned to be set up in two 
parts. The part sponsored by the Iowa Library Association and the Iowa State 
Traveling Library was scheduled for the morning while the two section part for 
separate trustee and librarian meetings was planned for the afternoon. 


The morning session will be a program planning workshop with librarians and 
lay people participating. We are fortunate in having Miss Ruth Warncke, Director, 
A.L.A., Library Community Project Office to lead three of the meetings and to direct 
the leaders of the other six districts. 


The afternoon sessions will be concerned with story telling, book selection, the 
relation of the public library to public schools, service to nonresidents and other 
“trouble spot” topics. The planners trust you will note the dates so each library will 
have a large delegation. 
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